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A favourite in coastal gardens and seen so often in the Hastings and 
Bexhill area, the Tamarix (Tamarisk) has graceful slender branches 
with plumes of tiny pink flowers giving this shrub its unique feathery 
and delicate appearance. 


“".. with the green of the tamarisks hazing its streets ...” Tamarisk 
Town by Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Thanks to those who have helped in the research for this 
book - in particular Dermot Healy for the biographical 
details he kindly supplied of Col. Henry Lane. 


I am also grateful to the staff of Hastings Reference Library 


for their assistance and to Peter Lindsay, Editor of the 
Hastings Observer, for permission to use certain quotes. 


Dedicated to my son, Alan. 


TRIBE OF THE HAESTINGAS 


The Forebears who Gave us their Name 


A Roman road reached as far as Ore, and at Beauport Park evidence 
has recently been found to suggest this was one of the largest 
iron-working sites in the whole Roman Empire. There was a fortified 
camp on the West Hill, and the harbour was called Portus Novus 
(New Port). But two thousand years ago, the coastline was very 
different, with the cliffs extending several hundred yards further out to 
sea, and the Roman settlement at Hastings now lies buried beneath the 
Channel. 


After the Romans, the next people to arrive were followers of 
Haesten, a Jutish tribe who had landed in Kent with Hengist and 
Horsa. Dense, sandy forests stretched over the many hills and reached 
to the cliff edge. On either side of this Wealden peninsula - built on 
what are known as the Hastings Beds - between Fairlight and 
Cooden, there were the wide, impenetrable marshes of Pett and 
Pevensey. In this inhospitable region - geographically remote from 
other Saxon tribes - the hardy Haestingas made their living off the sea 
and were undisturbed by visitors, friendly or otherwise. 


After a while, they began making their way inland through the High 
Wealden Forest by way of the sandstone ridge, along part of which 
William the Conqueror was later to march his army to meet Harold. 
Gradually, their influence spread as far north as the line of the River 
Rother and the upper reaches of the Cuckmere and Ouse. The 
western edge of their territory was north of Hadlow Down some 
twenty-five miles from their original settlement - at Hastingford, 
which is now marked as a farm on Ordnance Survey maps. The 
eastern boundary was Hastingleigh, a village near Ashford, from 
where Haesten and his followers had first set out. It was a region 


equivalent to the Hastings Rape of Norman times and not dissimilar 
from today’s Hastings and Rother District. 


The Haestingas ruled here for over two hundred years, very probably 
with their own dynasty. Little is known about them, except for their 
rugged determination and strong-willed self-sufficiency. When King 
Offa conquered the south-east in 770, the Haestingas held out longer 
than the rest of Sussex and Kent, and even after this, managed to 
retain some of their independence. As late as 1053, Earl Godwin still 
referred to the area separately when he talked of “the men of Sussex, 
Surrey and Hastings”. 


Slowly, Hastings grew in size and importance and was granted the 
privilege and status of its own mint. In the south-east, the only towns 
with larger mints were London, Canterbury, Dover and Lewes. 


Closer ties with Normandy were forged as trade and traffic across the 
Channel increased. Such were the roads in Sussex that it was easier to 
travel by boat than to contemplate a cross-country journey. Duke 
William knew the area well, so it was no surprise, when he invaded 
England in September 1066, that he chose Hastings at which to set up 
his first camp. 


As for the battle itself, it took place on the 14th October seven miles 
outside the town on a deserted plain marked only by an ancient apple 
tree. It could have become known as the Battle of Telham, the ridge 
on which the Normans were first sighted by Harold and his army. 
Equally, it might have been called the Battle of Senlac (or Lake of 
Blood - doubtless a fair description of the battlefield afterwards). But 
the site was also in the middle of old Haestingas territory and 
Hastings was still the only town of any importance over a wide area. 
The battle’s name in history could be no other. 
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THE FAR-SIGHTED MAN 
The Cradle of TV in Hastings 


The pioneer of television (the name is taken from a mixture of the 
Latin and Greek meaning “far” and “sight”) was a Scotsman called 
John Logie Baird. He was born on 13th August 1888 in Helensburgh, 
a seaside resort near Glasgow. 


A bright boy, who was full of imagination and inventiveness, he had a 
weak chest that was to dog him for life. At an early age he developed 
a keen interest in photography and electricity, and set up a small 
private telephone exchange, covering several neighbouring houses. 


The onset of World War I cut short his studies at Glasgow University, 
but he was declared unfit for military service and worked as an 
engineer at the local electrical power company, for which he was paid 
30s (£1.50) per week. Further poor health and some risky experi- 
ments at the plant forced him to give up this job, and he fell back on 
his inventions as a means of earning a living. 


The first venture was the damp-proof sock, made by sprinkling the 
underside with borax, and he sold huge numbers all over the country. 
He went off to the West Indies with a friend in the hope of improving 
his health, but dysentery and malaria only made things worse, and he 
returned to Great Britain as soon as he could. After more failed 
business ventures and further sickness, he was told to move as far 
south as possible. Thus it was, in 1922, Baird arrived in Hastings, 
almost a broken man. From his digs in Linton Crescent he took long 
walks over the hills towards North Seat and Fairlight and gradually 
felt well again. 


Within months he was renting another room for 5s (25p.) per week, 
this time in Queen’s Avenue, the covered Victorian shopping arcade 
in the town centre. It was in this cramped attic that he got to grips 
with the findings some forty years earlier of a German, who had 


scanned images by means of a series of holes in a large disc. Trying to 
develop the idea further, Baird used anything that came to hand - tea 
chests and biscuit tins from The Maypole grocers in Castle Street, a 
coffin from Harmers the undertakers, bicycle lamps and an old electric 
motor. 


People thought him as a crank, especially so when he advertised 
(unsuccessfully) in The Times for sponsorship for his experiments in 
“Seeing by Wireless”. But if he lacked financial help, he had plenty of 
practical assistance from several enthusiastic Hastingers who were 
soon dubbed “The Baird Boys”. 


Victor Mills, a wireless engineer, described his first sight of Baird as 
“a shabby figure in an old fawn raincoat’ and of the machine in the 
attic as “a cobbled-up monstrosity’. But it was Victor Mills’ hand 
which, in 1924, was the first flickering image sent over a distance of a 
few feet into the next room. 


Later, Baird moved back to London, to Frith Street, and within 
another two years had made enormous strides and refined his mechan- 
ical 240-line system. But along came the Marconi-EMI all-electronic 
405-line system, and it was this rival machine that the BBC eventually 
chose. 


On 7th November, 1929 Baird returned to Hastings to unveil the 
commemorative bronze plaque at No.8 Queen's Avenue, which 
reads:- “TELEVISION FIRST DEMONSTRATED BY JOHN LOGIE BAIRD FROM EX- 
PERIMENTS STARTED HERE IN 1924”. In a speech afterwards in the Town 
Hall, Baird said the following: 


“When I arrived in Hastings in 1922, I came in search of 
health after a serious illness, and thought I would never be 
fit and well again - the doctor who sent me also thought the 
same, but in a very short time, the exhilarating atmosphere 
of Hastings made me a changed man. While down here do- 
ing nothing, I took up the study of television again. I had 
been interested in it since my youth, and when I took it up 


here with the aid of some apparatus I managed to get to- 
gether, I soon began to get shadowy images to appear on the 
television screen. 


“Tn a little back room above what used to be an artificial 
flower shop in the Queen's Arcade, these first experiments 
were carried out. And, although nothing very much was seen 
through these early machines, it was sufficient to show that 
the right path was being followed. It was interesting, too, to 
note that the machines now used are, in principle, almost 
identical with that early apparatus...” 


(Extract from Baird of Television by Ronald Tiltman, pub- 
lished in 1933) 


Baird married Margaret Albu in 1931 and they had two children, 
Malcolm and Diana. His family were evacuated to Cornwall when war 
broke out and shrinking finances and failing health meant he saw very 
little of them. 


In 1941 he moved back to Sussex, this time to Bexhill. His house 
close by the station still bears the plaque “JoHn Lociz BAIRD, THE 
PIONEER OF TELEVISION, RESIDED IN THIS HOUSE FROM 1941 UNTIL HIS DEATH 
IN 1946”. He carried on working and by 1944 had devised both an 
all-electronic colour system and a 3p colour receiver. He had great 
hopes that, when the television service restarted in 1946 with a 
broadcast of the Victory Parade, the BBC would use his system. He 
arranged a demonstration, but fell ill with what he thought was an 
attack of flu and was unable to attend. 


Sadly, it turned to pneumonia, and a week later, just two months 
short of his 58th birthday, Baird was dead. His body went back to 
Scotland and his colour system was never marketed. But in Hastings 
and Bexhill, for all who pass those plaques every day, the memory of 
our local far-sighted pioneer is still alive. 
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FAIRLIGHT 


(The inspiration for these verses was the view of Fairlight from Beachy Head - the "Beau Chef" 
mentioned below - on a particularly clear day.) 


Grey waters breaking below its height 
Of sandstone cliff, with majestic might, 
Onto rocky beach, all foaming white, 
The towering headland of Fairlight. 


From ‘cross Pemsie Bay, a noble sight; 
Gulls swooping, crying in graceful flight; 
In westering wind, wings glide so light 
Around the green headland of Fairlight. 


At dawning hour the sky breaks alight 
Over vibrant gorse: the sunshine bright 
Uncovers nestled cove, to pleasant sight, 
Beside the fine headland of Fairlight. 


Sunset on sea, day fades to twilight; 

Church, glen and down, all covered in night; 
The surging wave-roll is less than white 
Against the dark headland of Fairlight. 


Eagle's Bourne, Dripping Well, rivulets bright; 
Lovers' Seat tells of romantic plight, 

Warren Glen, Firehills, all walks alight 

With scenic beauty, on high Fairlight. 


Taller than Beau Chef's old chalky might, 
Friend facing boldly across the bight; 
Round here, North Seat is the highest site, 
With views into France from fine Fairlight. 


Mallydams Wood, with dappled sunlight; 

Wave hammering beach in kingly might; 

Flying in the wind, a red box kite, 

On the favoured headland of Fairlight. 

Brown lofty cliffs and fluffed clouds white 

Green wooded gills, with bluebells bright; 

Streams rippling down; rare butterflies’ flight; 

High Weald meets the sea here at Fairlight. 
(Notes: "Pemsie" is the local pronunciation of “Pevensey” and “Eagle's Bourne” is 
an earlier version of “Ecclesbourne”.) 
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THE BLUE SEA BEYOND 
Holmhurst - The Realisation of a Dream 


“What a horrible place this must be\” said Augustus Hare, the 19th 
century travel writer and biographer, in the summer of 1860. He had 
just read an advertisement that said “A HOME AT ORE, WITH THIRTY-SIX 
ACRES, TO BE LET OR SOLD”. 


He and his mother had been house-hunting for months. They had 
looked at some very ugly places, all of which had been advertised as 
“picturesque” or “beautiful”. It was becoming a wearisome search 
when, by chance, they saw this tantalisingly plain message in a 
Hastings paper. Although Augustus thought the worst because there 
was no description of the house, his mother decided its very simplicity 
was reason enough for them to go and look. They already knew what 
their ideal house should be like and ages ago had decided to call it 
“Holmhurst”. 


Augustus John Cuthbert Hare was born in 1834 in Rome, three years 
before Victoria came to the throne: he died in 1903, two years after 
her reign ended. He was the third son, and his parents were “greatly 
annoyed at the birth of another child and beyond measure disgusted 
that it was another son.” It was not an auspicious start. His aunt and 
uncle, who were childless, agreed to adopt him, and he went to live 
with them in their white gabled house with its cluster of chimneys, 
called “The Lime”, at Herstmonceux. 


His uncle, Julius, was the rector of Herstmonceux and treated poor 
Augustus brutally, believing that thrashing and deprivation were good 
for the soul. He slept on straw in a cold room and lived on a diet of 
cheap meat, bread and milk, regularly having to give much better food 
to the village poor. He was locked in a room full of rats and human 
skulls, to stop him having thoughts of playing on a Sunday, while 
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Uncle Julius preached his sermons. No wonder perhaps that Augustus 
became a past master at telling ghost stories, though what is surpris- 
ing is that he never seemed to hold his uncle to blame for all this harsh 
treatment. 


Clearly, however, he became very attached to Aunt Maria whom, in 
later life, he always called “Mother”. They spent many years, travel- 
ling abroad, and Augustus wrote numerous books on topics ranging 
from topography to ghost stories: he was also a gifted artist. 


Included in his list of guide books is one on Sussex, published in 
1894, which may still be found in local libraries. As far as Hastings is 
concerned, he talks, amongst other things, of “a sunny seafront three 
miles in length’, “two ugly piers breaking the shoreline” (St. 
Leonards had its own in those days), and “a pretty little fountain near 
the entrance to Robertson Street, erected by Sarah, Countess Walde- 
grave”. (It is still on the corner of Robertson and Trinity Streets, 
rather dilapidated, but presently undergoing a facelift.) 


One of his last books, written between 1896 and 1900, was The Story 
of My Life, a mammoth 3,000 page autobiography. This was later 
issued as two volumes, entitled The Years with Mother and In My 
Solitary Life. 


The feelings of Augustus and his mother were mixed as they set out 
to find this house at Ore. Just after passing through the village of 
Baldslow, they came upon a long grey wall with overhanging trees. 
Such a mysterious sight excited them, and Augustus said “Jt looks 
almost as if there might be a Holmhurst inside that wall.” 


They reached a gate with clipped yew trees on either side and drove 
through. Inside, an archway led onto a terrace full of bright red 
geraniums, with the sea shimmering as a distant backdrop. They 
looked at each other:- it was what they had been hunting for all 
summer. “This is Holmhurst\” they decided gleefully. 
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It was actually called “Little Ridge” at the time, but there were six 
other houses locally, all with “Ridge” as part of their name. So 
“Holmhurst” it became. Augustus later learned that the name meant 
“flex wood”, which seemed a happy coincidence as there was a 
splendid specimen of the holm oak in the garden. Would he also have 
known that “holm” was a Sussex name for the holly bush, or ilex? 


Augustus numbered the King of Sweden amongst his many friends, 
but, as far as writers went, he always classed himself as an amateur 
and did not mix a great deal in their circles. He was, however, friendly 
with the young Somerset Maughan who once stayed at Holmhurst 
and who wrote an essay on him in his book The Vagrant Mood in 
1952. 


The house is now known as Holmhurst St. Mary and run by Anglican 
sisters. Appointments can be made to view the property and gardens. 
One of Hastings’ finest and, alas, most hidden, monuments is an 
unique feature in the grounds, a statue of Queen Anne surrounded by 
four seated effigies depicting England, Ireland, France and North 
America. It first stood outside St. Paul's Cathedral in London, but 
over the years had become damaged, so an exact replica was made 
and the original swept away. In 1893, Augustus found it in a 
junkyard, waiting to be broken up, and managed to rescue it. It was 
brought to Holmhurst in a procession of twenty-eight horses, four 
trucks, four trollies and sixteen men, and must have made quite a sight 
to those who watched its progress. The statue was re-erected in the 
garden and is now a Grade I listed feature. 


Augustus loved the house, which he filled with collections from his 
travels, and was very fond of its shrubberies and views. Those yew 
trees on either side of the front entrance he named “Huz” and “Buz”. 
The grounds offered much variety for his walks and he found the 
changing moods of the sea very inspiring. This is what he wrote in the 
last chapter of The Story of My Life:- 
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“As I write this, and look from my window across the tiny 
terrace with its brilliant flowers to the oak-woods, golden in 
the autumn sunset, and the blue sea beyond, with the craggy 
mass of Hastings Castle rising up against it, I feel that there 
are few places more lovely than "Holmhurst”. ” 


Thank goodness Augustus decided it was not a horrible place. He 
clearly derived much happiness and satisfaction from his forty years 
there, and had a deep affection for the place. His writing has a very 
“old-fashioned” feel about it now, but perhaps, when we pass 
Holmhurst on our journeys along The Ridge, we can still picture him, 
sitting at his desk and looking across the garden, with the blue sea 
beyond. 


Cress 


A HAPPY LIFE 
The Story of a Gifted Hastings Artist. 


Marianne North lived from 1830 to 1890. She was born on October 
24th at Hastings Lodge in Old London Road, the home of her father, 
Frederick North. He was several times Mayor of Hastings between 
1826-30 and also the Liberal MP on various occasions between 
1831-69. 


Marianne's family had links by marriage with the Milwards and the 
Colliers, both well-known Hastings families. John Collier (1685- 
1760), son of Peter Collier, of the Lamb Inn, Eastbourne, settled in 
Hastings and was appointed town clerk at 25, remaining in the post 
for 39 years: he was also mayor on five separate occasions. 


Edward Milward Senior (1756-1811) was John Collier's son-in-law 
and he became mayor several times. His son, Edward Junior (1756- 
1833), was mayor no less than 24 times. Edward's widow, Sarah 
(daughter of William Whitear, vicar of St. Clements and All Saints 
Churches) married the 8th Earl Waldegrave and became a very 
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notable figure in the town until her death in 1873. (See mention of 
The Waldegrave Fountain in The Blue Sea Beyond). Frederick North, 
Marianne's father, was a nephew of Countess Waldegrave. 


Marianne describes Edward Milward Junior in her book Recollections 
of a Happy Life as a “squire of the parish and a despotic magistrate, 
without whose leave no dog might bark’. She also tells us that her 
younger sister, Catherine, who was married at St. Clements on 
November 10th, 1864, narrowly escaped being given away by Count- 
ess Waldegrave. Instead, their formidable aunt insisted on making the 
first speech at the wedding breakfast. 


Catherine's husband was John Addington Symonds (1840-93), who 
left us the hymn, “These Things shall be! A Loftier Race than e’er the 
world hath known, shall rise”. The couple first met in Switzerland, 
but much of their married life was spent in Hastings where Dr. 
Symonds helped his father-in-law with one of his election campaigns. 


Marianne's very first love was singing, but her father, a keen horticul- 
turist, encouraged her to enjoy the plants he grew in the garden and 
greenhouses at Hastings Lodge. She soon discovered a talent for 
painting flowers and went in search of wild specimens on Fairlight 
Down. The highest point, North Seat, used for some of the first 
Ordnance Survey observations, is named in honour of the North 
family. 


Two charming paintings of the gardens at Hastings Lodge featured in 
the 1991 Turner-to-Burra exhibition at the Museum, giving a vivid 
idea of Marianne's style. She used water-colours at first, but later 
preferred oils. It was not long before she was going further afield to 
find new specimens to paint. 


Her travels took her to such places as Canada, the United States, 
India, Ceylon and Japan, and often she went alone. After her father's 
death in 1869, she went on longer trips and was away for a year or 
more at a time. It was at Charles Darwin's instigation that she 
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journeyed to Australia and New Zealand to paint flowers there. Her 
last trip was to Chile in 1885-6. 


She accumulated a massive pictorial record of flora from all over the 
world. Many of her pictures were exhibited at Kew where she 
designed and financed a special gallery to house her collection. It 
seems that Queen Victoria was sorry there was no official way of 
acknowledging the generosity of this gifted Hastings painter. The 
Marianne North Gallery can still be visited at Kew and a few years 
ago celebrated its centenary. 


Painting was not Marianne's only talent. A keen observer of life 
around her in the town, she has left many pen portraits for us in her 
book Recollections of a Happy Life, first published in 1893. For 
instance, she talks of the Pre-Raphaelite artist, William Holman Hunt 
(1827-1910), passing his winters “in a small house almost on the 
beach under the East Cliff where he made most delicious little pencil 
sketches of boats and fishermen”. She described him as “looking up 
with his funny great smiling head and long gray hair, above the poor 
dwarfish figure”. 


She tells of a fig tree in the garden, tempting the poet and artist, 
Edward Lear (1812-88) “to settle himself as a lodger in the cottage 
of our gardener close by, and finish here his great picture of the 
Quarries of Syracuse and Thermopylae, with our fig tree in the 
foreground of the former and a group of ravens in the latter”. The 
two became lifelong friends. 


Samuel Prout, the topographical artist (1783-1852), who lived in 
George Street for four years, was also known to Marianne, who 
described him as “very delicate and used to draw even in his bed’. 
Prout and Hunt gathered with other artists at the home of John 
Hornby Maw, a Royal Academician between 1840 and 1848 and 
Hastings mayor in 1845. He lived at West Hill House in Exmouth 
Place (not far from the later home of Elizabeth Blackwell, see 
Distinguished Doctors). According to Marianne, Maw had “an 
exquisite collection of Turner's water colours”. 
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She also left us one of the best contemporary pictures of Thomas 
Brassey, the great railway builder and public benefactor, as follows:- 
“Old Mr. Brassey, the father, was a grand specimen of an 
Englishman with all the instincts of a real gentleman, gener- 
ous, honest and most simple in all his ways, though he left 
more than three million among his three sons. He delighted 


in telling us how he had saved up his first hundred pounds 
and then been helped on by Robert Stephenson.” 


His son was also Thomas, later Lord Brassey and MP for Hastings. 
He met his bride-to-be, Annie, travelling in Europe. They were 
married in October, 1860 and made their home at Beauport Park (see 
Canadian Connection). Queen Victoria's eldest daughter visited the 
Brasseys at the Royal Victoria Hotel during the winter of 1862-3, and 
there was a fancy dress ball. Marianne describes the occasion as “the 
greatest event of the winter.... given by the Tom Brasseys, most 
hospitable of youthful hosts”. They later lived at Normanhurst, but 
had a town house built in Hastings, now known as the Brassey 
Institute. In Claremont, just off Robertson Street, it has housed a 
library since 1881. It was also home to the Hastings School of Art and 
to the Hastings Museum (before this moved to John’s Place). The 
whole building is now occupied by Hastings Central Library. 


The town should feel proud of this gifted daughter who, by her own 
admission, had such a happy life. 


Cress 


ROMANTIC RENDEZVOUS 
The Love Story of Elizabeth and Charles 


Lovers' Seat at Fairlight was for many years a meeting place for 
courting couples. Set on a slab of overhanging rock, the wooden seat 
and its surrounds were intricately carved with the initials of lovers. 
Stretching to the beach 340ft below was densely wooded under- 
growth. It was a breathtaking precipice, with beautiful sea views. 
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Its story is chiefly that of Charles Lamb, a naval officer from Rye, and 
a rich, attractive heiress, Elizabeth Boys, whose family lived at 
Hawkhurst in Kent. 


Whilst on leave in 1782, Charles met Elizabeth at a ball in Hawkhurst 
and they fell in love. He asked her father for permission to court her, 
but was refused. Samuel Boys wanted his nineteen-year old daughter 
to marry into the nobility. Charles, a lieutenant in the Preventive 
Service, did not fit his bill at all. Elizabeth and Charles met secretly, 
but the strain undermined her health. Her doctor sent her to recuper- 
ate by the sea - at Fairlight Place, where she and Charles continued 
their liaison. A favourite meeting spot was in the seclusion of the cliffs 
- at Lovers’ Seat. 


Her health improved and they decided to elope. Charles anchored his 
cutter The Stag off Fairlight and climbed the cliffs to collect her. They 
sailed along the coast to Hastings, which was easier than travelling the 
five miles across the hills and twisty lanes. It was also safer, because 
at sea they were better able to avoid detection. Once in Hastings, they 
continued their journey by coach and horses to London where they 
were married in St. Clement Danes in January 1786. 


When the news of their marriage reached him, Samuel Boys was livid. 
and disowned his daughter. But Charles was not poor and managed to 
keep her in comfort. He retired from the Preventive Service and they 
set up home at Salehurst, near Robertsbridge. This was where their 
daughter, Elizabeth Dorothy, was born in 1789. 


They lived happily there for some years, but Charles was unable to 
resist the lure of the sea and bought himself a yacht. He was sailing 
with some friends off Southampton in August 1814 when a gust of 
wind suddenly swung the boom sail round. He was knocked uncon- 
scious and thrown into the water. Three weeks later his body was 
washed up at Bognor - he was 54 years old. 


Heartbroken, Elizabeth went to live with her married daughter and 
grandchildren at Dallington, near Battle. She made several visits to 
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Hastings, staying in Marine Parade. From there, she went often to 
Lovers’ Seat and relived those romantic meetings with Charles. She 
died in 1821 aged 58 and was buried beside her husband. 


Mention of Lovers’ Seat is first made in Stell’s Hastings Guide in 
1794. But it is not until 1843, in Ross’ Hastings & St. Leonards 
Guide, that the names of Elizabeth and Charles are recorded. Despite 
various incorrect embellishments to the story then and later, their 
romance gripped the imagination of many courting couples. The 
initials carved into every available space in the sandstone surrounding 
the ledge spoke of all the loving pilgrimages made to the spot. 


During the 1950s, with the erosion of the cliffs, Lovers’ Seat became 
too dangerous to visit. And, sadly, a big landslip in 1979 swept it and 
all its romantic associations into the sea below. The signposts pointing 
to “Lovers’ Seat” remain, but these days couples must content 
themselves with sitting on the cliff top above where it used to be. 
They can still dream and enjoy the lovely sea views. 


And who knows, perhaps the ghosts of Elizabeth and Charles still 
smile on the visitors and give them their blessing? 
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HOW SHIRLEY BECAME ALEXANDRA 
The Story of a Park 


In the beginning, there was Old Roar Ghyll. Two miles to the 
north-west of Hastings town centre, it was an impressive fall of water 
diving over sandstone rock in the middle of thick woodland. People 
spoke of it as “a deep, romantic chasm" and "holy and enchanted’. 
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Old Roar fed the Priory stream that ran out into the sea along what is 
now Harold Place. It was a very remote and rural scene. High up the 
Priory valley on both sides, hops were grown. Lower down, there 
were farms and meadowlands. Marshy pastureland covered what is 
now Queen’s Road. The wooden Priory Bridge crossed the stream 
near where the Albert Memorial clock tower later stood, the present 
site of those main traffic islands in the town centre. There was a 
watermill where Waterworks Road and Safeways supermarket are 
now. 


A 1797 guidebook describes the waterfall, and its 40ft drop, thus: 


“The situation is beautifully romantic...a large body of water 
tumbles over with a tremendous roar that is heard half a 
mile off’. 


Half a century later, the stream was diverted to feed local reservoirs, 
and Old Roar itself reduced to a trickle. But residents and visitors still 
enjoyed their walks through the hop gardens to what remained of the 
Ghyll. The path was quite rough and steep in places, and the ladies 
were warned that it was "less adapted" for them. 


Mr. Shirley (whose name, appropriately, means “bright meadow”) 
was the local tradesman who created the first gardens in the Priory 
Valley during the 1830s. He called his park “Shirley’s Pond”: it ran 
from the main Park gates to the Park Cross Road, which is now 
Dordrecht Way. 


When the high railway embankment was built across Priory Valley, 
the only way through was via a low, narrow brick tunnel. Passengers 
in horse-drawn buses on their way to the park had to duck their heads 
very smartly to avoid almost certain decapitation. 


Hastings Corporation took over Shirley’s Pond and renamed it “St. 
Andrew’s Gardens” after the nearby church, which was demolished in 
1970. A garden constable was appointed. His duties were to stop 
such delights as skipping, leap-frogging, kiss-in-the-ring and walking 
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on grass verges. Ducks and geese were introduced and swiftly 
multiplied. Also on display was a gnarled 18ft. tree trunk, part of an 
ancient submerged forest, dredged from the seabed when Hastings 
Pier was built. 


The Park was enlarged to include Buckshole Reservoir and Shornden 
and Newgate Woods. It was laid out by Robert Marnock, an eminent 
landscape gardener. His previous work included Regent’s Park 
Botanical Gardens in London. Shornden Woods used to be a lot 
bigger, extending as far as The Green, St. Leonards, in the mid-18th 
century, and Newgate Wood, known as far back as the Tudor era, 
was, along with Buckshole, an infamous smugglers’ haunt. 


Several existing calybeate springs were incorporated into the design. 
One was later converted to public use by Dr. McCabe and described 
in 1881 thus: 

“The water is impregnated with iron...to an unusual extent, 


containing a larger amount than the waters of Tunbridge 
Wells, Scarborough, Buxton or Bath”. 


To this day, the Calybeate Spring remains in Alexandra Park. Until 
around the 1950s it was possible to drink from it. What a pity that it 
cannot be re-opened and become Hastings’ latest tourist attraction. 


On June 29th, 1882, the Prince and Princess of Wales (later King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra) opened the new Park, which was 
then renamed in the Princess’ honour. There was a big procession to 
the Park and the whole town was decorated with flowers and bunting, 
with a large floral arch built across Havelock Road. 


Two trees, an oak and a beech, were planted near the bandstand to 
mark the occasion. A silver spade was used, the handle of which was 
made of wood from the submerged forest. Alas, it came apart in the 
Prince’s hand as he was planting the oak. But by the time the Princess 
took her turn with the young beech, another spade had been found. 
This was the only hitch during the whole day. 
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The fishermen presented the royal couple with a loyal address, after 
which a late luncheon was served in the Warrior Square Rooms. The 
Prince and Princess left for the journey back to London from Warrior 
Square Station at about 4pm. 


Since then, other additions, including Tingle’s Dingle, Coronation 
Wood and the upper parts of Old Roar Ghyll, have been made. 
Alexandra Park covers 120 acres and its attractions are many, ranging 
from the most formal to the really wild. There are rose and flower 
gardens, streams, lakes and woodlands, a cafe, floral hall, bowling 
greens, tennis courts and other sporting facilities. The Park is also the 
venue for various annual events, past and present, in the town’s 
calendar, such as the Town & Country Fair and the Beer Festival. 


Extending for two and a half miles through the centre of Hastings, the 
Park still follows the contours of the Priory Stream, which once 
carried the waters of the Old Roar Ghyll. Perhaps, if we listen hard 
enough, we might yet hear the distant thunder as that head of water 
falls over its 40ft. precipice? 


Cress 


CANADIAN CONNECTION 
The Story of a House North of Hastings 


First built between 1763-66 by General James Murray, Beauport Park 
is a fine house on the Battle Road out of Hastings. It is now used as 
an hotel and the huge grounds are ideal for riding, shooting and golf. 
On this wooded estate, evidence has recently been uncovered of 
Roman occupation in the shape of a bath-house with its walls still 
standing, a most exciting find, which, when funds permit, will be 
opened to the public. (See Tribe of the Haestingas) 
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James Murray was born in 1721, the fifth son of Lord Elibank. As a 
young army officer, he was stationed in Hastings, which was where he 
met his future wife. She was Cordelia, the daughter of John Collier, 
(see A Happy Life), who was Town Clerk at 25 and later Mayor of 
Hastings no less than five times. At first Collier was against the 
match, but relented after seeing how attracted they were to each 
other. Cordelia Collier and James Murray were married in 1748. 


But money was a problem and Murray got into debt. In 1755, news 
that his regiment was being posted abroad made his creditors demand 
a settlement. His father-in-law paid the bills, and two years later 
arranged for Murray’s admission as a freeman of Hastings and his 
election as a jurat. It was Collier’s hope that “the Incident might 
attach Mr. Murray so much to the Corporation as to induce him to 
spend his leisure time here, which in a peace would be considerable”. 


But Murray was primarily a soldier and this meant long absences from 
home. He became Colonel of the 60th Americans and fought under 
General Wolfe at Quebec, mainly at a place called Beauport. From 
1760-63, he was Governor of Quebec Province, and then became 
Governor of Canada, until 1766. He sent home to Hastings a shield 
taken from the gates of Quebec. This was later returned, but a replica 
still hangs in the Town Hall. 


Later, he became Governor of Minorca, then a British possession. 
France and Spain were at war with Britain during the American War 
of Independence and so besieged the island. To stop their advances, 
Murray sank his only ship in the harbour mouth and managed to hold 
out for more than three months. Upon surrender, his adversary, the 
Duc de Crillon, presented him with a scarf that is now in Hastings 
Museum. 


Back at Beauport Park (so-named after his time in Quebec), Murray 
concentrated on planting the estate with rare trees. A century later, 
Princess Victoria, the eldest daughter of Queen Victoria, stayed for a 
holiday at the Royal Victoria Hotel in St. Leonards and visited 
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Beauport. She commented very favourably on these trees in a letter to 
her mother. “J like staying here and do not find it dull at all, the rides 
and drives are so pretty”. She went on to describe the “beautiful park 
where there are the largest and finest Araucarias I ever saw, besides 
no end of Deodoras and Pinnus Pinnus of an immense size.... How 
darling Papa would have admired and envied them”. (These names 
translate as Monkey Puzzle, Cedar and Pine trees, respectively.) 


Murray lived at Beauport for nearly thirty years. He continued with 
his duties as a Freeman and Jurat of Hastings, though, in 1775, he 
upset the Corporation by refusing to pay his Poor Tax. His wife, 
Cordelia, died in 1779 and he then married Mrs. Ann Witham. James 
Patrick, his son, became a Freeman of Hastings in 1803 and his 
grandson, James Edward Patrick, received a similar honour in 1828. 


General Murray himself died at Beauport aged seventy-five, on June 
18th, 1794. 
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DISTINGUISHED DOCTORS 


Two Women Medical Pioneers in Hastings 


Elizabeth Blackwell was the first female medical graduate and also the 
first woman whose name was placed on the British Medical Register. 
She was born in Bristol in 1821, and was ten years old when her 
parents took her and her sister, Emily, to the United States. 


Medicine was very much a men-only profession and strong prejudice 
greeted Elizabeth’s decision to study it. At first several medical 
schools refused her admission; then the Geneva College in New York 
offered her a place and she graduated from there at the age of 28 in 
1849. 
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In 1853, she opened a hospital for women and children, and four 
years later founded the Women’s Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children. She also trained nurses for the 
American Civil War and later worked for a while in France. 


Most of all, Elizabeth wanted to be a surgeon, but she lost the use of 
one eye, which, unfortunately, put paid to this ambition. She entered 
Bart’s in London as a postgraduate student and then practiced in New 
York. Later, back in England, she founded the National Health 
Society in 1871 and accepted the Chair of Gynaecology at the new 
London School of Medicine for Women. 


After illness forced her into retirement, she moved to Hastings and 
lived at Rock House in Exmouth Place, where she wrote several 
books including one called Pioneer Work for Women. She also wrote 
frequent letters to local papers and was concerned about the 
“protection of our picturesque East Hill” from building speculators. 
She died at Rock House in 1910 aged 89 


Could it have been Sophia Jex-Blake who suggested to Elizabeth that 
she retire to the Old Town? Sophia was one of her first students. She 
was born in 1840 in Croft Place, which is now 16 Croft Road. This is 
but the briefest walk away from Rock House, Elizabeth’s last home. 
There was a nineteen year gap in their ages, but they were obviously 
well-acquainted, with much in common. So it is highly probable that 
Sophia had a hand in influencing Elizabeth’s choice. 


Sophia studied Mathematics at Queen’s College, London, after which 
she went to Edinburgh. She also taught in Germany and in the United 
States. In Boston, she made friends with several women doctors and 
decided to become one herself. But she discovered that the Medical 
Act of 1858 forbad her to practice unless she held a British degree. A 
long struggle ensued and she was finally offered a place in Edinburgh. 


In 1874, she opened the London School of Medicine at which 
Elizabeth Blackwell was to hold the Chair of Gynaecology. Three 
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years after this, she persuaded the Royal Free Hospital to admit 
women doctors for clinical work. She retired to Rotherfield where she 
died in January, 1912, two years after Elizabeth’s death in Hastings. 
She was just a fortnight short of her seventy-second birthday. 


There are plaques to both women in the Old Town. Sophia’s can be 
seen on the righthand side of Croft Road, just above St. Clement’s 
Church. Hill Street leads off Croft Road opposite the Church, and 
Exmouth Place is a small turning on the right. Elizabeth’s plaque is 
here on the wall of Rock House. She also has another memorial. In 
1949, to commemorate the centenary of her graduation in New York, 
the Blackwell Medal was established. This is awarded to women 
physicians for medical achievement. 


Modern female doctors owe much to the breakthroughs achieved by 
Elizabeth and Sophia. 
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SOLDIERS IN THE FIELD 


When the Army Came to Town 


It is easy to see the King’s German Legion in Bexhill. A twitten at the 
top of Millfield Rise goes through to Belle Hill and, within minutes, 
leads into the heart of the Old Town. This was the very route, in the 
early 19th century, used by the soldiers returning from the beach 
across open fields and up the hill to their barracks. 


The King’s German Legion had its origins in defeat. The Elector of 
Hanover also happened to be King George III of England. When his 
army was defeated by the French, he invited the troops to become a 
separate force within the British army. 
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An infantry depot was set up in Bexhill in August 1804; there were 
four battalions, or something approaching 6000 men. Imagine the 
effect their arrival had on the small village, which had no more than 
180 houses and a population of only 1100. 


The Legion’s camp was built between Belle Hill and Chantry Lane, 
with its headquarters at Barrack Hall, which is still standing today. 
From the adjoining recreation ground, it is possible to imagine the 
soldiers in their smart tunics marching on the parade ground. As the 
camp was on the north side of the hill, they were safe from any French 
ship lurking out at sea, though the Legion lookouts could easily keep 
an eye on traffic in the Channel. Later, the camp was extended onto 
Bexhill Down and there was even an outpost at Little Common. The 
Legion was visited by the Duke of Wellington whose headquarters 
were in Hastings. He inspected the soldiers and dined in Barrack Hall. 


The Bexhillians of 1804 were frightened by this invasion and suspi- 
cious of all the foreign ways they now saw on display around their 
village. At first, they refused to have anything to do with the 
strangers. 


It was the German love of music that melted the ice. Their bands 
played and some of the troops sung in St. Peter’s Church, and it was 
soon realised how ordinary these chaps were and how far from their 
homes they had come. After this, relations became so cordial that 
many of the men, when they returned to Hanover, took Bexhill brides 
home with them! 


This happened after Napoleon had been overthrown at Waterloo. The 
village must have felt very empty once all the troops had left. It was 
the end of a very exciting and colourful period in Bexhill’s history. 
Much of the huge camp was demolished, though a few buildings were 
put to civilian use and the last ones were not pulled down until 1962. 


Such was their impact and influence that their ghosts remain to this 
day. Look beyond that tarmacked road from Belle Hill: ignore the 
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houses and all those parked cars. Instead, down the hill and across the 
fields, come groups of scarlet-clad soldiers, chatting in thick German 
accents and laughing with each other as they make their way to the 
beach to enjoy some off-duty hours. 
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THE OPTIMIST 
A Celebrated Local Author 


The story of the Sussex writer, Sheila Kaye-Smith, began in St. 
Leonards on 4th February, 1887. Her father was a local doctor, and, 
her husband, Theodore Penrose Fry, whom she married at the age of 
37. was a St. Leonards curate. 


The emotions expressed in her poem The Optimist are typical. 


"There are stars on every side, 

For soaring souls to win at last... 

So throughout all life’s little while, 

My heart is happy and I smile... 

Mine is ambition to the last, 

And there are dreams for me to dream... 


Sheila lived at Battle Lodge in Dane Road until her marriage. Her first 
novel was published in 1908 when she was 21, and by the 1920s she 
was considered to be amongst the most important novelists of the 
day. 


She became president of The Twenty Club, a distinguished literary 
club in Hastings, and said “7here was never a time when I did not 
know and love the country outside Hastings’. 


Many of her novels have an East Sussex setting. Sussex Gorse was 
the first to achieve national acclaim. This was published in 1916 and 
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was followed by three more books in the immediate post-war period, 
including Joanna Godden in 1921, a story set on Romney Marsh, 
which was made into a film starring Googie Withers and Jean Kent. 


Sheila went to London and met others from the literary world, 

including DH. Lawrence and Thomas Hardy, but she never forgot her 
childhood roots in Hastings. “J still write, I know, from impressions of 
those early days, pictures that I see always in clear sunshine, vivid, 

sharp as swords in my memory,” she said. 


Tamarisk Town, her book about Hastings, appeared in 1919. In it, 
Hastings becomes Marlingate, and the story tells of Edward 
Monypenny’s attempt to turn it from a fishing village into a fashion- 
able watering-place. It is easy to feel yourself walking the Old Town 
streets as you read Tamarisk Town. The Slough (which used to be at 
the top of the High and All Saints Streets) is mentioned as the town’s 
water supply: Fisher Street (the original name of All Saints Street) 
becomes Fish Street: and Spitalman’s Down was an old name for 
Bohemia: there are The Stade, the America Ground, Rock-a-Nore, 
Totty Lands and also Bulverhythe. 


Other names, such as Coneybanks (because of its rabbits, where The 
Croft now stands) and Cuckoo Hill (the old name for Cambridge 
Road), crop up in slightly unexpected places. But the "Marlingate 
aristocracy of the Pelhams, the Breedses and the Wastels" needs no 
explanation beyond a reminder that the first name of Mr. Brisco who 
once owned the Bohemia Estate (now Summerfields) was “Wastel”. 
And Gungarden House and Rye Lane are possibly influenced by that 
“Antient Town” twelve miles to the west of Hastings. 


The opening lines of Tamarisk Town set a familiar scene: 


“Tn the hollow of the hills that, to the north, melted into the 
Sussex Weald and, to the south, broke and crumbled into the 
sea, Marlingate lay with the green of the tamarisks hazing 
its streets. The town itself was a tumble of blacks and reds, 
a mass of broken colours flung between the hills, into the 
little scoop between the woods and the sea.” 
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At one stage, Sheila was a teacher in the kindergarten class at 
Hastings and St. Leonards College, where one of her pupils was Noel 
Streatfeild, whose father was Vicar of St. Peter’s. Noel was born at 
Frant in 1896 and she became famous as a writer of children’s books 
with a theatrical background, the better known amongst which are 
Ballet Shoes (1936) and The Circus Is Coming (1938). It was Sheila 
Kaye-Smith who taught her to read. 


In her book, The Weald of Kent and Sussex, published in 1953, Sheila 
attempts to define the difference in landscape between the two 
counties. For most visitors, she says, Sussex is represented by the 
South Downs, because they form the background to all the well- 
known coastal resorts. The exceptions to this are Hastings and 
Bexhill, which have The Weald behind them. She describes the typical 
Wealden countryside of small, tilted fields and muddy lanes, with 
outcrops of heathland and sandy rocks, which extends across Sussex 
into Kent. The border between the two counties is an artificial one. It 
should not, she suggested, be the River Rother and the Kent Ditch, 
but instead follow the valley of the River Cuckmere many miles to the 
west. This theory may help to account for the natural affiliations this 
easternmost part of Sussex has with Kent. 


When Sheila married in 1924, she and her husband bought a lovely 
old farmhouse between Brede and Northiam, called “Little Douce- 
grove”. The income from her books, including her most financially 
rewarding The End of the House of Alard, written in 1923, allowed 
the couple to make extensive renovations to their home, which 
included designing Sheila’s perfect garden and building a small 
chapel. The house had twin oasts, which meant four of the rooms 
were round. Sheila made one of these her study, where, sitting at the 
window with uninterrupted views over her beloved Sussex country- 
side, she did most of her writing. Her regular companion at such times 
was one of her cats, for which she had a passion. 


Her last novel was The View from the Parsonage, published in 1954, 
and her final non-fiction work, All the Books of My Life, appeared 
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two years later, soon after she died. Her death in January 1956, three 
weeks before her 65th birthday, was the result of a fall down the spiral 
staircase at her home near Northiam. She was buried next to the 
chapel in the grounds of “Little Doucegrove”" where a plaque now 


commemorates her life and work. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTER 


A Tale of Poetic Influence 


John Keats’ only visit to Hastings lasted little more than a week, but 
it was a time that affected him deeply. 


Keats was born in London on 31st October, 1795, the eldest of four 
children. When he was eight, his father died following a fall from a 
horse. His mother died six years later, Keats nursing her during her 
last illness. He was apprenticed at the age of fifteen to an apothecary- 
surgeon by his guardian, and in 1815 became a medical student. Two 
years later he was awarded a certificate to practice, but, having by this 
time met Leigh Hunt, an influential editor, soon gave up medicine and 
devoted himself entirely to poetry. 


During the summer of 1815, whilst they were on holiday in Hastings, 
some young female cousins of his friend, George Felton, sent Keats a 
beautiful and unusual shell. This inspired him to write the poem called 
On Receiving a Curious Dome-Shaped Shell and also some verses 
addressed Jo the Misses M, otherwise called To Some Ladies, which 
mentions them exploring the wonders of nature and treading the verge 
of the sea. 


Very probably he was to remember this two years later when he put 
Hastings on his itinerary for a Spring journey. Leaving his Hampstead 
lodgings in April, he travelled through Surrey and West Sussex. He 
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went to the Isle of Wight and then onto Margate in Kent for a week 
or two. He arrived in Hastings to spend Whit-week at the tiny village 
of Bulverhythe, where he stayed at The Bo-Peep, which originally 
stood where MFI is today. (It moved to its present site, a little further 
east, when the railway came and West Marina Station was built.) The 
Bo-Peep was once called New England Bank, which, according to a 
guide book for Hastings of 1794, was “a public house by the road 
side where company may have an excellent dish of tea and good 
cream al fresco, and enjoy a fine prospect of the sea and Beachy 
Head from the hill beside the house’. 


It was here that Keats met Mrs. Isabella Jones. He warmed at once to 
her beauty, but she declined to take things any further. So he had to 
content himself by giving her a place in his allegory Endymion that 
tells the story of a shepherd on mount. Latmos who is loved by 
Selene, the goddess of the Moon. In Book 2, Isabella features as a 
nymph rising naked from The Fishponds, which was a beauty spot 
near Bo-Peep. Isabella remains a mysterious figure, referred to in 
some of Keats’ letters as "the lady from Hastings". His poem Hush, 
Hush! Tread Softly is thought to describe Bo-Peep and talks of “O 
sweet Isabel” and “my Isabel’s eyes”. 


There is also a reference to his Hastings visit in his later work 
Hyperion, which tells the story of Creation. In those days, the River 
Haven, or Asten as it was then called, did not go straight out to sea 
west of the old Bathing Pool site. Instead, its course turned east, 
following the route of the present-day Grosvenor Crescent. It reached 
the sea somewhere opposite the west end of Caves Road, past The 
Fountain Inn, which was built on its banks by Stanton Noakes after 
Keats’ time in 1832. It was a deserted spot, one of wild beauty: 
between the river and the sea were two Martello Towers. In Book 2 
of Hyperion, lines 300-303, Keats writes: 


“So far her voice flow’d on, like timorous brook 
That lingering along a pebbled coast, 

Doth fear to meet the sea: but sea it met, 

And shudder’d .....” 
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Back in Hampstead two years later, Keats met Isabella again and she 
agreed to their continuing friendship, providing it was kept secret. It 
is likely that she was already the mistress of his publisher, Leigh Hunt. 
Nobody knows whether or not she explained this to Keats. 


He nursed his brother, Tom, who was dying of tuberculosis, and not 
long after this, suffered the first symptoms of the same disease. He 
had another unconsummated, but better-known romance with Fanny 
Brawne, which left him frustrated - he described her as a minx. He 
also had money worries, yet, during this unhappy period, managed to 
write some of his best poetry, including Hyperion. In the Autumn of 
1820, his doctor advised him another winter in England would kill 
him, so he borrowed money and took himself off to Italy. Aged but 
twenty-five, he died in Rome on 23" February the following year - in 
the arms of his friend, the painter, Joseph Severn. He told him “J shall 
die easy - don’t be frightened; be firm and thank God it has come.” 
The words on his tombstone are Keats’ own: “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water” 


His third and final collection of poems, published in July 1820, some 
six months before his death, contained one called Jsabella. The 
influence of Mrs. Jones, whom he first met at Bo-Peep, seems to have 
stayed with him to the end. 
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LIGHT EXTRA 
Hastings’ Link with British Summertime 


The clock on the White Rock Bowls Pavilion, erected in August 
1931, is dedicated to William Willett, Pioneer of Daylight Saving, by 
the Hastings and St. Leonards Bowlers and friends. 


Willett was born in 1856 in Farnham, Surrey. His father was a strict 
Sabbatarian who would leave letters delivered on a Sunday unopened 
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until the next morning. By profession, Willett was a builder. The idea 
of putting the clocks forward first occurred to him during an early 
morning ride near his home at Chislehurst, Kent. From that moment, 
he devoted all his spare time in trying to persuade the country of the 
delights of having an extra hour’s daylight. Admired by many for his 
single-minded persistence, others branded him "a crack-brain". His 
pamphlet The Waste of Daylight went into twenty editions. Ministers, 
peers, trade unionists and many others entered into the argument with 
much gusto on both sides. 


Robert Pearse, MP for Leek, first introduced the Daylight Saving Bill 
in 1908, but it was not finally passed until 1916. For several years it 
was brought forward annually for re-enactment before being put on 
the Statute Book, mainly through the support of the Early Closing 
Association. Winston Churchill, Lloyd George and Herbert Samuel, 
three leading Liberals of the time, all supported the campaign, but, 
amongst the general public, many wild claims were made against it. 
Firework manufacturers would go out of business: cricket matches 
would end too late for the newspapers waiting to print the results: and 
hereditary succession might be put in doubt if twins were born during 
the hour when the clocks were changed. 


It was the coming of the 1st World War and the need for economy 
plus a severe coal shortage that made Parliament accept the expedi- 
ency of Willett’s campaign. But, sadly, he died in 1915 aged 58, and 
did not live to see the introduction of Summertime on 21st May 1916. 


A member of the White Rock Club, Mr. H. Baker, first had the idea 
of a memorial clock to William Willett in the late 1920s. The club’s 
secretary, Mr. A. Mills, later offered his co-operation and, in due 
course, a committee was formed and subscriptions raised. 


An appeal was made by “Vigilant” in his Flotsam & Jetsam column in 
the Hastings Observer of 1st August 1931. “It is interesting to note 
that the movement reported in this paper some time ago to raise 
money for the purchase of a clock to be placed on the bowls pavilion 
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at White Rock is making headway, and it is hoped that the clock will 
be in position by the time the bowls tournament begins. ... though it 
is promoted by bowlers, I am asked to state that all who benefit by 
daylight saving, particularly all interested in sport, are invited to 
join in the movement by subscribing to the fund. .... The clock will be 
handed over to the town, and placed in the gable of the new bowls 
pavilion. There has been some question as to whether the face of the 
clock should be black or white, but this is a detail about which one 
need not worry. The thing is to get the money for the clock, the total 
needed being about £65.” The address of the secretary, to whom any 
subscriptions were to be sent, was given as 10 Priory Avenue. 


Things moved quickly because the unveiling ceremony was held on 
Saturday 22" August at 2.15pm, as reported in the Observer the 
following week. It was attended by a huge crowd of bowlers and their 
friends, the Mayor of Hastings, Cllr. GH Ormerod JP and the 
Mayoress, Mrs. Ormerod, and members of the Willett family. Every- 
one noted that a black dial had been chosen for the clock face, with 
gold hands and numerals. 


The occasion was also the fifteenth anniversary of the White Rock 
Club’s foundation and of the transfer to the White Rock Gardens of 
the Hastings Open Bowls Tournament. This tournament, which had 
first been held at the Central Cricket Ground in 1913, was, by 1931, 
attracting over 1800 players and was one of the largest in the country. 


Mr. J. Pollock, the Club President, spoke of the years of storm and 
stress through which William Willett had laboured. “He needed great 
courage and devotion to carry on as he did, single handed, and the 
country today was rejoicing in the privilege he brought about.” 


Commander Basil Willett said “J am glad to honour the memory of 
my father. He laboured for many years, in vain so far as he could 
see. He got support from hundreds and thousands of people, but he 
could not persuade the government to take up the idea and make it 
law. It was not until the war came and, with it, the need for economy 
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that the measure was given official approval. .... The idea of my 
father was not to bring this in as a measure of economy, but to give 
all who worked in offices and shops an extra hour of sunshine and 
recreation, and with it, the increase of happiness and health that 
these two things bring with them” 


In his reply to Commander Willett, the Mayor spoke of the 
“Summertime” idea as being a great advance - proved by the fact that 
“Willett” time had been adopted by nearly every nation in Europe. 


Afterwards, Commander Willett wrote a letter of thanks to his hosts. 
“Please accept sincere thanks from my wife and myself for our very 
happy day on Saturday, and our sincere congratulations on the form 
of the memorial chosen by your committee, and on the excellent 
organisation and conduct of the ceremony. The spontaneous expres- 
sions of gratitude and appreciation of my father’s work were a great 
Joy to us, for we take an immense pride in his name and memory, and 
our feelings are, I know, shared by all the members of his family.” 


Winston Churchill said that a grateful nation would erect a statue to 
William Willett and lay sunflowers at its feet on the longest day, but, 
unfortunately, this has never happened. His son, Basil, was offered a 
knighthood, but he declined, believing his father’s best memorial was 
in the extra daylight his campaign had given everyone. 


It has been impossible to establish a direct, personal link between 
William Willett and Hastings, but we have the enthusiasm of those 
Hastings bowlers and their friends in 1931 to thank for a handsome 
clock by which the pioneer of “Summertime” can be remembered. 


rosy 
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A VIEW OF BEXHILL 


(The Jubilee Clock in the Old Town came to a halt at 4.50 a few years ago. Whilst everyone waited 
for it to get going again, this poem was born.) 


Atop its hill, the sea in sight, 
Timbered houses, dressed in white. 
Few folk around, a sleepy air. 

Has this place of life a share? 

Manor House gone, the forge no more 
And Belle Hill severed to the core; 
The once-fine walnut, all hewn down 
For better access up from town. 
Stands the old clock at ten-to-five; 

Is the village still alive? 


Chantry Lane, a narrow green tunnel, 
Cars to and fro as through a funnel. 
King Offa Way flies over the top, 
Bypassing traffic, with not a stop. 

Does this place possess a heart? 

No dress shops, bank or supermart? 

Just post office, pharmacy, general store, 
Newspapers and sweets, antiques galore. 
Stands the old clock at ten-to-five; 

Is the village still alive? 


Troops of Hanover marched through here 
And village maidens held them dear. 
Billeted they were in Barrack Hall 
Shortly before Napoleon's fall. 

Pocock’s the butcher served them well; 
His shop was open, as was the Bell. 
Military gone, all quiet again; 

Trees gently drip in sea-softened rain. 
Stands the old clock at ten-to-five; 

Is the village still alive? 


Manor Gardens, an apron of green, 

With stone-clad walks the ruins between. 
Shrubs sweetly-scented, colourful blooms; 
The museum nearby with treasured costumes. 
St. Peter’s Church, Lychgates and Linkwell, 
All for the visitor long tales to tell. 

Fine Barrack Field in which children play 
New church halls where all have their say. 
Stands the old clock at ten-to-five; 

Yes... this village is alive! 
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ONE OF NATURE’S GENTLEMEN 


Father of Local Government in Bexhill 


Henry Lane, whose memorial stands in the Town Hall Gardens, was 
born in India on 23rd October 1827. He was named after his father, 
Henry Snaith Lane, a deputy collector for the East India Company 
and who, from 1856, lived at Broadoak Manor, a large house near 
Little Common, where Broadoak Park is now situated. 


When he was seventeen, Henry enlisted in the 5th Bengal Light 
Cavalry and saw service in the Sikh Wars of 1845 and 1846. In 
February of the latter year, amidst musket volleys, bayonet charges 
and field guns blazing, his horse was shot from under him and he was 
nearly killed. It happened during a fierce attack on a large Sikh 
encampment on the Sutlej River. Later, Henry studied oriental lan- 
guages and qualified as an army interpreter. 


In 1850, he married Ellen Henrietta Alexander, the daughter of his 
commanding officer, and six years later, with his wife and small 
daughter, Annie Louise, he came to England on an extended leave. 
But in 1859, when news of the Indian Mutiny reached England, he 
returned to India, a journey that took him two and a half months. He 
was later involved in the Capture of Lucknow. 


Soon after he next came back to England in 1865, something hap- 
pened that changed the direction of his life. His father was riding in his 
pony and trap on the Ninfield road when the trap overturned. He was 
thrown out and died later from his injuries. Henry now inherited 
Broadoak, the handsome mansion built some ten years earlier with the 
money his father had made in India. He decided it was time for him to 
retire from the army and make his life in England, too. Two further 
children were born here to Henry and Ellen - a second daughter, 
Georgina and a son, William. 
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In 1875, Henry was appointed Bexhill’s first resident magistrate. 
Described as “one of Nature’s own gentlemen” who managed to get 
on well with everyone, he even dealt patiently and politely with those 
who came before him on the Bench. He joined the Liberal party and 
was later elected chairman of the local branch. In 1884, he became the 
first Chairman of the new Local Board and presided throughout the 
ten years of its existence. The Board had nine members and the cost 
of its formation was the princely sum of £84. 13s. 2d. (£84. 61p in 
today’s money). 


Their meetings were held, firstly, in The Bell Hotel on the corner of 
Church Street and then, in Dorset Cottage in Hastings Road, which 
was where the Board’s surveyor lived. (He was paid an allowance for 
providing the accommodation.) From 1893, the Board met in Station 
Road at The Institute. (This was originally built as a club and reading 
room to commemorate Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887, and is now 
the site of the Church Army building housing Bexhill’s Youth Club). 
A priority for all these meetings was that the venue had adequate 
stabling for the members’ horses - the 19th century equivalent of car 
parking spaces! 


The Local Board was a sanitary and highways authority. The town 
officially added the on-Sea to its name in 1884 and was on the verge 
of a rapid expansion. Its population at the time was around 2,500, but 
it was to rise to more than 12,000 by 1901. There was an urgent need, 
for the development of proper sanitation in the town. Only four years 
earlier there had been a typhoid outbreak and several people had died. 
The only sewerage pipes were primitive, the main outfall being at the 
bottom of Belle Hill, from whence a bad-smelling stream wound 
through Egerton Park to the sea. So one of the Board’s first acts was 
to raise a loan of £6,534 for a main drainage system that would extend 
from Sidley through the Old Town to Belle Hill and London Road. 
Earl De La Warr was already installing a similar system on his estate 
on the eastern side of the town. The two were linked up and 
discharged into an outfall at Galley Hill, which was completed in 
1886. 
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As for roads, Bexhill now became independent from Hastings and 
levied its first rate of one shilling (10p.) in the pound, with which to 
pay for road improvements. Most of the original parish roads - there 
were fifteen in all - were made of shingle and became tracks of sticky 
mud during the winter, so improvements were badly needed. Their 
names are still preserved more than a century on, and include Gunters, 
Ellerslie, Freezeland, St. Mary’s, Collington, Sandhurst and Broadoak 
Lanes, the High Street and Church Street, Barnhorn, Barrack and 
Down Roads. Connecting the various communities of Bexhill, Sidley 
and Little Common was an abundance of twittens. Some of these 
have since been made up into roads as the town has developed whilst 
others have remained as footpaths between rows of houses and their 
gardens. 


In 1885, Henry was appointed chairman of the local St. John Ambu- 
lance, and four years later, became Bexhill’s representative on the 
new East Sussex County Council. During this same decade, the 
Devonshire Hotel, the first building south of the railway line, was 
built, and John Webb, the South London builder, developed Western 
Road, West Parade and Egerton Park. There were even grandiose 
plans for a pier, but these never came to about. A public gas supply 
was started and the streets of Bexhill were lit: there was also piped 
water for the first time. The Jubilee Clock in the Old Town was 
erected, commemorating Queen Victoria’s long reign (see View of 
Bexhill). It was an exciting era for the town and also no doubt for 
Henry Lane, who, in his position at the head of local government, 
would have had a hand and an interest in most, if not all, of these 
developments. 


The Sackville Hotel, opened in 1890, helped to increase the demand 
for seaside entertainment. Viscount Cantelupe engaged Stanilaus 
Wurm and his Viennese Band to give concerts on the De La Warr 
Parade, so Henry may well have listened to some of these. Herr Wurm 
was given a contract lasting until 1900 and he was still playing in the 
town in 1912, having by then become part-owner of a small club on 
the seafront. 
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In 1891, Earl De La Warr’s heir, Viscount Cantelupe married Muriel, 
the second daughter of Earl Brassey of Normanhurst. The event was 
recorded in the Bexhill Chronicle, which was born that same year. To 
celebrate their marriage, the couple had the Manor House in the Old 
Town beautifully restored. Amongst the innovations installed were an 
electricity supply - powered by a gas engine - and a private telephone 
service. The bill for all this came to about £15,000. Lord and Lady 
Cantelupe threw a lavish party when they moved in. Over 160 guests 
were entertained and there was a ball for 200 of the town’s principal 
residents and the estate staff. No guest list remains, but it is highly 
probable that Lieut. Col. Henry Lane and his wife, Ellen, were 
amongst them. It must have been a splendid occasion. In 1893, Prince 
Henry of Battenburg, who was married to Queen Victoria’s youngest 
daughter, Princess Beatrice, visited the Cantelupes in the Manor - 
sadly, he was to die three years later during his return from Africa 
after the Ashanti Campaign. Again, although no record exists now, it 
is likely Henry was introduced to his royal namesake at a formal 
function during the latter’s stay. 


Banking in the town was also expanding during the 1890s to keep 
apace with other developments. The first bank - Beechings, Hodgkin 
& Beeching, of Tunbridge Wells and Hastings - was opened in the 
Old Town in 1885. It was taken over by Lloyds in 1890, who, two 
years later, transferred the business to Devonshire Road. In the same 
year, London & County Bank opened in Station Road: this joined 
with Westminster Bank and opened new premises in 1898. Barclays 
opened in 1899, but on the opposite site of Devonshire Road from 
their existing premises. 


In 1894 Henry was appointed first Chairman of the Bexhill Urban 
District Council and was involved in plans for the Town Hall, the site 
for which had been purchased two years earlier. The architect was 
Henry Ward of Hastings, who also designed St. John’s Church in 
London Road in 1897 and later, St. Stephen’s Church in Down Road. 
The original cost of building the Town Hall was £3,044, with an extra 
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£226 for having the cornices and dressings in stone rather than 
concrete. Sadly, Henry died after a brief illness on 1st April 1895 at 
his Broadoak Lane home, and did not live to see the grand opening of 
the building which must, with his keen interest in local government, 
have been very close to his heart. 


The ceremony took place on 27th April, less than a month after 
Henry’s death. The Lord Mayor of London was invited by Viscount 
Cantelupe to officiate. He arrived by train with all his sheriffs, and his 
state coach was off-loaded in the sidings, where Sainsbury’s carpark 
now stands. There was a magnificent procession through the town 
with thirty-three carriages, the town band, and a yoke of oxen, 
escorting two hundred guests to the Sackville Hotel for luncheon. 


Ellen and the family continued living at Broadoak for some years. Its 
story then becomes hazy. At some stage it was sold or privately 
rented. In the 1930s, a Col. EM. Liddell OBE lived there. After the 
war, it became The Beehive School for Girls, whose headmistress was 
Miss R Willson, BSc.Econ. The school had originally been founded in 
1876 in Windsor for the sisters of Eton boys by the sister of an old 
Etonian, Oscar Browning, who was also a well-known visitor to 
Bexhill. It was both a day and boarding school and boasted a 
professional cricket coach. During the 1950s the school closed down, 
and Broadoak Manor was demolished in the 1960s. Visitors can see 
the site in what is now Broadoak Park leading into Little Common 
Recreation Ground. 


It is now a hundred years since Henry died. Three years after his 
death, in 1898 - the same year in which the adjacent Bank Building 
was erected - his widow, Ellen, unveiled the Lane Memorial, which, 
in its. position across the Square, still watches over all the affairs of 
local government that take place inside the Town Hall, nowadays the 
home of Rother District Council. 


Crs} 
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SOME OTHERS.....IN BRIEF 


Ceci, Bacon (1906-92) was born in Battle and attended Hastings School of 
Art. A well-known figure in St. Leonards for many years, he was an 
exponent of scraperboard drawing, celebrated for his Radio Times illustra- 
tions and war-time posters. He was also a founder of the Burton's St. 
Leonards Society. 


Brickwa. House at Northiam, ancestral home of the Frewen family, dates 
back 400 years. It was given to an educational trust in the 1970s by Admiral 
Sir John Byng Frewen and is now "Frewen College". The restful grounds, 
designed in 17th century style, with parterres and clipped hedges, include a 
chess topiary garden. If visitors are really lucky, they may be shown round 
by Mary Frewen (now Mrs. Parsons), sister of Sir John Frewen and also 
cousin and one-time secretary of Clare Sheridan. 


CLARE SHERIDAN, the sculptor (1885-1970), was a Frewen before marriage, 
and, as a child, often stayed at Brickwall House. Her parents bought nearby 
Brepe Prace from her uncle, Edward Frewen, and throughout her many 
years of travelling, it was where she called home, although in the late 1940s 
she moved into a smaller house in the grounds. Sheila Kaye-Smith (see The 
Optimist) saw Brede Place as a small child and described it as "gaunt with 
broken windows above the tangle of its derelict garden". But earlier, 
Augustus Hare (see The Blue Sea Beyond) said it was "one of the best 
existing specimens of the small country houses of the time of Henry VII". A 
Frewen legend said that if anybody but a member of the family lived at 
Brede Place, the ghosts would signify their displeasure, and, sadly, in 1979, 
long after Clare had moved out, most of the house was destroyed by fire. 


Clare's mother was Clara Jerome whose sister, Jenny, was Sir Winston 
Churchill's mother, which made Clare and Sir Winston first cousins. In 
1910, she married Wilfred Sheridan, a descendant of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan (of whom there is a portrait at Brickwall) and heir to a Dorset 
estate. They had two daughters (the younger of whom died from meningitis 
when only a year old), followed by a son, born in 1915 and named after the 
playwright. Tragically, five days later, Wilfred was killed at the Battle of 
Loos, and Clare, who liked neither Dorset nor her in-laws, moved back to 
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Sussex and decided to become independent. She wrote, travelled, 
lectured and, above all, sculpted as many of the famous as she could, 
including Sir Winston, Chaplin, Marconi and Gandhi. Amongst her 
many friends was Edward Blackmore, who had made a study of the 
American Indians. He left his collection to Hastings Museum and this 
included pieces sculpted by Clare during her time on the Indian Reserves, 
and his painting of her dressed in full Indian regalia. 


For the last part of her life, Clare lived in Belmont House, a striking 
white villa off Harold Road with fine views across Hastings Old Town to 
the sea. She helped to set up the Fishermen's Museum in 1956, and to 
fundraise for The Stables Theatre, opened by Sir Ralph Richardson in 
1959. In 1978, eight years after Clare's death, the Art Gallery and 
Extension were opened by the Queen Mother. and the Georgian Festival 
that followed was launched with a production of Sheridan's "The Rivals". 


Grey Owz also features in the American Indian Collection at Hastings 
Museum. Lord Attenborough opened the Exhibition in 1995 and has 
plans to make a film of his life. One of the first to realise the values of 
conservation, Grey Owl was famous for his books on wildlife and his 
fight to save the beaver from extinction. His real name was Archibald 
Belaney. Born in Hastings in 1888, he lived with his family, in St. Helen's 
Wood Road and St. Mary's Terrace, and went to the Grammar School, 
then in Nelson Road. He spent much of his spare time in Fairlight Glen, 
tracking animals, and told the boys at school he had Indian blood in his 
veins. He went to Canada at the age of 17 and immersed himself in Indian 
life. When he returned to this country for a lecture tour in the 1930s - 
which included a visit to the White Rock Theatre (then Pavilion) - 
nobody recognised him as Archie Belaney. He died in 1938 and it was 
only then that his true story began to be told. 


Cuar_es Dickens paid one recorded visit to Hastings to give a public 
reading at the Music Hall on Wednesday, 6th November, 1861. He had 
been in Dover the night before and was going onto Brighton for another 
reading on the Thursday. Tickets cost 4 shillings, 2 shillings and 1 
shilling (or 20p, 10p and Sp respectively). The hall was packed, many 
people were turned away, and Dickens' performance was described as 
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"eloquent" and "a great success". But where was the Music Hall? At the 
bottom of Bohemia Road on the current site of W.H. Smith's bookshop, 
now described as 54/55 Robertson Street, but many people would 
probably call it Cambridge Road. A comparison of old and new pho- 
tographs shows that the configuration of the windows remains the same. 


Krrry FrencH (1924-89) moved to Rye with her children in 1959 and 
became art teacher at Thomas Peacocke School. Both her personality and 
her style of painting were exotic. Often dressed in vivid colours, she once 
appeared on television with pink hair and turquoise leggings. After 
retiring early because of ill-health, she moved to Hastings in 1981 and 
made her final home in the Old Town in a small house overlooking the 
harbour. 


Henry Rwer Hacearp (1856-1925) lived in South Africa for many years 
and was one of the most popular novelists of his time. Two of his 
best-known works, King Solomon's Mines (1885) and She (1887), both 
have exotic settings and tell the mysterious stories of, respectively, lost 
treasure and a white goddess who is 2,000 years old. After the 1st World 
War he purchased North Lodge on Maze Hill, St. Leonards. This house 
had been built in 1830 to mark the northern boundary of Burton's St. 
Leonards, and Maze Hill passes under its archway - and beneath Rider 


Haggard's study. 


MatcoLM SAVILLE was a writer of children's adventure stories. Many of 
them are set around Rye and some - for example, The Gay Dolphin 
Adventure (1945) - mention Hastings, too. Born in Hastings, Gwen 
Watrorp, the actress, always took a keen interest in the annual Music 
Festival and events at The Stables Theatre. 


There are other people, such as Curistine Portcu of the Thalia Drama 
School in London Road, who founded Bexhill's Costume Museum in 
1972. There are other places such as MiLLFIELD, a Regency house on 
Belle Hill, home for over fifty years of the Scrivens family. SAmueL 
ScRIVENS was at one time the second largest landowner in Bexhill. 


Swney Lire is not easily overlooked. Hastings Borough Engineer in the 
1920s and 1930s and known as "the Concrete King", he designed Falaise 
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Hall, the promenades and underground car parks, Bottle Alley, White Rock 
Baths, the Bathing Pool at St. Leonards and the Darwell Reservoir. There is 
also ALFRED STONHAM who, as “Biddy the Tubman”, performed antics in his 
tub off the beach for charity and whose story is told at the Fishermen's 
Museum. Further residents of note include Royal Academician, Joun 
Bratsy, the novelist, CATHERINE Cookson, TED Lows, the snooker commenta- 
tor, and DesmMonp LLEWELLYN who has played "Q" in the James Bond films 
for many years. 


The grounds of AsHpurnHAM House, not far from Battle, were laid out by 
“Capability” Brown in the 18th century, with lakes, woodland and an 
orangery. When the Ashburnham family died out in 1953, the estate passed 
to a distant relative, John Bickersteth, a theology student, who formed a 
religious trust. The house had been neglected and death duties took all its 
artifacts, but, after careful restoration, Ashburnham is now home to a 
Christian conference centre and has several open days each summer when 
the public can admire the gardens. 


Weathered and strengthened by the sea air like the tamarisk, this whole area 
is full of character, and there are many more personalities and landmarks, all 
with interesting tales, waiting to be discovered. 


ENVOI: The last words are left to the poet, G.D. Marmmneau, who also 
wrote books on cricket. His love of the game was born when, as a boy, he 
watched all the big matches at Priory Meadow. His family had lived for 
several generations at Fairlight Lodge, where Martineau Lane joins Fairlight 
Road. An ancestor of his was Robert Martineau, the artist and contempo- 
rary of the Pre-Raphaelite group of painters and of Edward Lear, all of 
whom have well-known Hastings connections. This verse from his Daft 
Squires Song (1928) tells of the fairies who comfort him on the loss of his 
wife. 
“T left my bride in Sussex: and her lovely spirit flew 

Out of the shroud-folds to the cloud folds, 

Where I see her shape anew; 

For the Fire Hills roll over me, and the Little People love me, 

And the tamarisks have told them I shall find her in the dew” 
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Why not also try Bycongs or Bexumt which traces Bexhill’s development | 
from a tiny Saxon village to a thriving Victorian town. It describes many | 
of Bexhill’s landmarks and tells of its long-time links with Hastings, its 
closest neighbour. 
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TAMARISK 
TALES 


TAMARISK TALES introduces personalities and 
landmarks around Hastings and Bexhill, 
whose interesting stories merit wider 
acclaim. 


Featured are people such as John Logie 
Baird, Sheila Kaye-Smith, John Keats and 
Marianne North and places such as Lovers’ 
Seat, Beauport Park and Bo-Peep. Once 
upon a time the Kings German Legion could 
also be found here. 


Suey Reap has had family connections with Hastings 
all her life and has lived in Bexhill for nine years. Her 
previous book was BYGONES OF BEXHILL 


Cover illustration: Shoreline Sketch 


ISBN 0-9520191-1-6 


